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PREFACE 

THE  following  papers  and  poems  were  read  at  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Thunder  Bay    Historical    Society  during  the 

winter  of  1908-1909,  the  first  year  of  its  existence. 
Through  the  kindness  and  generosity  of  the  President,  Mr. 
Peter  McKellar,  they  now  appear  in  this  somewhat  more 
permanent  form. 

It  is  the  hope  of  the  Society  that  the  publication  of  this 
booklet  will  serve  to  awaken  greater  interest  in  the  important 
work  which  is  being  done  in  preserving  the  early  records  of 
the  district. 

We  hold  the  enviable  position  of  still  having  with  us 
many  of  the  pioneers  of  the  earliest  settlements  on  the  shores 
of  Thunder  Bay.  It  is  these  pioneers  who  speak  in  the  fol- 
lowing pages.  Within  their  lifetime  the  canoe  of  the  voy- 
ageur  has  given  place  to  the  iron  horse  and  the  leviathans  of 
our  Great  Lakes. 

As  the  portal  to  the  great  unknown,  unpeopled  West, 
Thunder  Bay  has  had  a  rich  historic  past.  As  the  outlet  for 
the  golden  tide  of  commerce  of  a  now  rapidly  developing 
West,  it  promises  a  future  of  illimitable,  if  less  romantic, 
possibilities. 

To  bridge  the  gap  between  these  two  phases  of  its  many- 
sided  development,  is  to  tell  the  story  of  the  growth  of  our 
Dominion  itself.  Not  out  of  nothingness  can  greatness  grow. 
Our  pioneers  did  their  part  in  the  making  of  Canada  as  well  as 
of  this  district.     We  do  well  to  honor  them    and    record  their 

deeds. 

ALEXANDER  CALHOUN,  Secretary. 


LAKE  SUPERIOR 

Lake   Superior,   the  Greatest,  the  Best; 
Boundless,   nigh — from  the  East      to  West. 
"Hidden   Sea"   is  the  name  it   flaunts — 
Deeper  than  mystery's  deepest  haunts. 
Ever  its  billows   are  rolling  o'er 
Priceless    treasures,    a    kingly    store  ; 
Ever  its  ceasless  undertow, 
Summer  winds  from  the  meadows  blow, 
Searching   each   grove   and   caverned  wall, 
Spruces  like  sentinels,   guard  it   all. 
Beautiful   now   in  the  noonday  sun, 
More  so,   still,   whc«n  the  day  is  done, 
And  the  shafts   that   proclaim  the  night 
Draw  from  its  breast  the  colors     bright. 
Ever   its  bosom   undulates — 
Ever   on  to   the  tortuous  straits; 
Siren-likef  is  its  moaning  tide, 
Tomb  of  all  who  have  come  and    died 
Merciless,    cruel,    yet    grand,    sublime, 
Thus  will  it  flow  till  the  end  of  Time. 
Would  that  Nicolet  might,  once  more, 
Come  from  the  past  to  thy  smiling  shore; 
Or,  Duluth  see  thy  troubled  brow 
Ah,    that   thy    sponsors   might    see   thee   now  ; 

—Miss    Stafford, 
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INTRODUCTORY  ADDRESS  BY 
PETER  McKELLAR 


To  The  Officers  and  Members  of    the 
Thunder    Bay    Historical    Society. 
Fort  William,   Nov.   5,   1908. 

On  the  2nd  of  October,  1908,  this 
society  was  organized,  and  officers 
elected  at  a  meeting  held  in  the  City 
Hall,  Fort  William.  Mr.  Barlow 
Cumberland,  of  Port  Hope,  President 
of  the  Ontario  Historical  Society  (of 
which  we  are  a  branch)  the  chief  pro- 
moter, was  present  and  delivered  a 
highly  interesting  address  on  the  sub- 
ject. He  said  his  principal  reason  for 
accepting  the  provincial  presidency 
this,  the  second  term,  was,  to  get 
the  Thunder  Bay  branch  of  the  soci- 
ety established  under  his  regime;  as 
he  has  been  connected  with  the  Dis- 
trict in  mining,  steamboating  and 
otherwise  for  many  years.  He  consid- 
ered this  a  field  prolific  in  the  ma- 
terials for  making  such  a  society  fa- 
mous,   or   words  to   that   effect. 

The  rjme  seems  ripe  for  starting  the 
society.  The  cities  are  growing  ra- 
pidly and  must  continue  to  grow,  as 
surely,  as  the  Western  Canada  will. 
With  the  passing  years  valuable  in- 
information,  narratives,  traditions, 
anecdotes,  etc.,  are  liable  to  be  for- 
gotten, therefore  it  is  desirable  to 
get  as  much  as  possible  of  such  ear- 
ly historical  knowledge  of  the  Dis- 
trict, placed  on  record.  In  no  other 
way  can  it  be  done  so  effectively  as 
through  a  local  historical  society, 
such  as  this.  All  know  how  inter- 
esting and  highly  prized  the  eccentric 
and  cute  sayings  of  children  are  to 
the  fathers,  mothers  and  friends;  so 
in  a  similar  way  are  the  early  his- 
torical vicissitudes  of  a  place  prized. 

One  of  the  important  or  chief      ob- 
jects  of  the  society,    is  to   instil      pa- 
triotism in  the  individual — the      poet 
says:— 
"Breathes   there   a  man  with   soul   so 

dead, 
Who   never   to   himself   hath   said, 
This  is  mv  own,  my  native  land." 


To  the  Historical  Societies  we  owe 
much  ;  the  preservation  of  places 
and  events  made  sacred  in  defence  of 
our  country,  or  otherwise,  as  the 
battle  grounds  of  Fundy's  Fane, 
Queenston  Heights,  Quebec  and  other 
places  ;  the  erectuon  and  preserva- 
tion of  monuments  for  great  events, 
and  great  men.  Also  the  collection 
and  preservation  of  Indian  lore,  re- 
lics and  curios  for  the  enrichment  of 
our  history. 

Many  enterprising  places  in  the 
Province  of  Ontario,  have  formed 
branch  societies  and  are  doing  good 
work  in  gathering  information,  and 
spreading  valuable  literature  for  the 
benefit  of  their  localities,  as  Toron- 
to, Ottawa,  Hamilton,  Fondon.  St. 
Catherines,  Peterboro,  Milton,  Bar- 
rie,  Niagara  and  other  cities  and 
towns.  In  several  localities  the 
women  have  formed  branch  societies 
separate  from  the  men,  as  in  Ottawa, 
HI  gin,  Wentworth,  Bowmanville,  and 
other  places,  and  are  doing  valuable 
work  for   our    Country. 

There  seems  to  be  some  objection 
to  the  name,  The  Thunder  Bay  His- 
torical Society,  claiming  that  it 
should  be  named  after  the  City  of 
Fort  William  or  Port  Arthur.  I  con- 
sider the  city  name  would  be  a  mis- 
take, as  it  would  cover  but  a  small 
portion  of  the  interesting  historical 
parts  of  the  District,  and  leave  out 
for  instance,  the  place  occupied  for  a 
time  by  Ford  Selkirk  and  his  famous 
De  Meuron  soldiers,  when  on  the  way 
to  revenge  the  Red  River  Massacre — 
also  the  place  Colonel  Wolsley  with 
his  troops  occupied,  on  his  way  to 
quell  the  Riel  Rebellion.  There  are 
many  other  noted  spots,  also  those 
covered  by  Indian  lore,  such  as  the 
Nini-bou-chou,  etc.  Again  see  what 
other  cities  have  done,  after,  no 
doubt,  long  deliberations.  All  the 
cities  with  rare  exception,  selected 
the  county  name  and  not  the  city, 
as: — 
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Hamilton — The  Wentworth  Histori- 
cal  Society. 

St.  Thomas — Elgin  Historical  So- 
ciety. 

London — The  London  and  Middlesex 
Historical   Society. 

Napanee — The  Lennox  and  Adding- 
ton   Historical    Society. 

Walkerton — The  Bruce  Historical 
Society. 

Windsor — The  Essex  Historical  So- 
ciety. 

Milton— The  Llalton  Historical  So- 
ciety. 

Barrie  — The  Simcoe  Historical  So- 
ciety. 

Kingston — The  Kingston  and  Fron- 
tenac   Historical    Society. 

Ottawa — The  Ottawa  Women's  Ca- 
nadian Historical   Society. 

In  all  these  and  other  cities,  the 
county  name  or  Canadian  was  used, 
in  a  few  the  city  name  was  added  to 
the  larger  area.  Time  will  show  the 
wisdom  of  adopting  the  name,  The 
Thunder  Bay  Historical  Society. 

The  people  of  Thunder  Bay  are  not- 
ed for  their  loyalty  to  home  and 
country,  therefore,  I  would  ask  them 
to  join  the  Thunder  Bay  Historical 
Society,  as  it  chief  object  is  to  foster 
and  cherish  loyalty  and  patriotism 
for   the   home   and   country. 

We  have  here  a  field  prolific  in  the 
required  material,  and  also  the  abil- 
ity to  make  use  of  it.  By  a  slight 
effort  on  our  part  we  can  render  this 
local  society  a  valuable  adjunct  of 
The  Ontario  Historical  Society.  I 
hope  many  will  join  the  Society  and 
help  to  make  it  a  success,  worthy  of 
the  District  of  Thunder  Bay,  and  not 
leave  the  honor  of  its  initiation  to 
a  future  generation. 

There  is  a  commercial  centre  rising 
here    that    will    have    few    equals       in 


point  of  greatness  ,  on  the  Continent 
of  America,  and  its  growth  will  be 
very  rapid.  It  seems  to  me  the 
City  of  Thunder  Bay.would  be  an  ap- 
propriate name  for  it  should  the  cit- 
ies ever  join;  Thunder  Bay  is  known 
far  and  wide  on  account  of  the  Thun- 
der Bay  Silver  Mines,  that  flourished 
here  in  years  gone  by,  besides,  Thun- 
der Bay  is  the  name  of  the  District. 
Tinder  any  circumstance,  Thunder 
Bay  seems  the  most  appropriate 
name  for   this   society. 

To  become  a  member  and  have  all 
the  privileges  of  the  Society  requires 
only  an  annual  fee  of  one  dollar.  To 
many  the  membership  should  be  a 
treasure,  as  there  are  incidents  and 
events  in  a  person's  life  that  are 
worthy  of  record,  and  may  never 
find  a  place  in  the  public  press,  nor 
in  book  nor  pamphlet  but,  could  be 
easily  introduced  orally  or  in  writing 
into  the  records  of  a  local  Histori- 
cal Society.  Again  a  person  would 
have  an  opportunity  of  sppnding  a 
pleasant  hour  or  two,  once  a  month, 
in  listening  to  short  addresses,  or  in 
giving  one,  as  well  as  taking  part 
in  the  discussions  which  in  general 
will  be  interesting  as  well  as  profit- 
able. 

The  Ontario  Historical  Society  was 
incorporated  by  Act  of  Legislature  of 
Ontario  in  1899.  Any  local  Histor- 
ical Society  organized  in  the  Pro- 
\iice,  can  join  or  become  affiliated 
to  the  above  Provincial  Society  by- 
passing resolutions,  asking  for  the 
same.  Then  the  local  Society  will  be- 
come an  incorporated  body,  with  all 
the  powTers  and  privileges  conferred 
by  the  Act   on  the  parent   Society. 

PETER   McKELLAR. 

President 
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The  First  Military  Expedition  to  The 
Red  River* 

By  A.  L.  RUSSELL 


I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me 
when  I  say  that  no  history  of  the 
British  Empire  would  be  complete 
without  a  page  devoted  to  the  im- 
portant part  played  in  the  westward 
course  of  Empire  by  the  Military  Ex- 
pedition to  the  Red  River  in  1870 
under  Field  Marshal — then  Colonel — 
Wolseley. 

Had  it  failed,  what  serious  results 
might  have  followed  affecting  the 
Confederation  of  our  Dominion  and 
British  Supremacy  in  the  Northern 
half    of    this    Continent  ? 

There  might  have  been  no  justifica- 
tion for  such  expressions  as.  "an  All 
Red  Route  between  the  East  and  the 
West"  and  "an  Empire  on  which  the 
sun  never  sets,"  and  "the  roll  of  the 
drum  never   ceases." 

On  the  first  of  July,  1867,  Confed- 
eration was  an  accomplished  fact  and 
on  the  fourth  of  December  ol  the 
same  year  the  Honourable  William 
MacDougall — or  the  Father  of  Con- 
federation— moved,  "That  the  Do- 
minion extend  west  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean  and  two  years  later,  on  the 
payment  of  $1,500,000  and  other 
valuable  considerations  and  condi- 
tions, the  Canadian  Government  ac- 
ouired  from  "The  Governor  and 
Company  of  Merchants  Adventurers 
Trading  into  Hudson's  Bay,"  all  the 
right,  title  and  interest  in  a  vast 
domain  covering  over  2,300,000 
square  miJes,  and  durine;  the 
session  of  Parliament  in  that 
year         a  Provincial         form         of 

(lovtrnment  was  drawn  up  for 
the  newly  created  Province  of 
M"ani'oba.  the  Honourab'e  William 
MarDou^a'l  receiving  the  appoint- 
ment of  Lieutenant-Governor,  and  in 
order  to  be  on  hand  when  the  Quepn's 
Proclamation,  mcoroorating  it  as  a 
nart  o"  the  Dominion,  was  read,  he 
was  already  at  the  frontier  of  that 
Province  in   October   of  that  vrar. 

I  might   have  mentioned  that      the 


first  map  of  that  Province  extending 
between  Longitude  96  west  of  Green- 
wich to  99  and  from  Latitude  49 
North,  the  International  Boundary, 
to  Latitude  50  deg.  30  min.  showing 
the  proposed  system  of  surveys,  sim- 
i'ar  to  that  in  the  United  States, 
was  prepared  for  the  Privy  Council 
at  the  request  of  the  late  Sir  Alexan- 
der Campbell  by  your  humble  ser- 
vant. 

Had  Governor  MacDougall  been  al- 
lowed free  access  to  Fort  Garry  it 
is  probable  that  there  might  have 
been  no  rebellion  but  that  "blawsted 
fence"  across  the  Pembina  Highway 
barred  his  progress  and,  as  recorded, 
several  wild  Metis,  children  of  the 
Wilderness,  attached  to  the  old  order 
of  things,  headed  by  Louis  Riel, 
would  have  none  of  him. 

The  writer  had  the  honor  of  ac- 
companying the  next,  this  time  ac- 
ceptable Lieutenant-Governor  Ar- 
chibald, in  a  canoe  trip  from  Thun- 
der Bay  as  far  west  as  Fort  Fran- 
ces. 

A  military  expedition  having  been 
considered  advisable  it  must  neces- 
sarily pass  through  British  Terri- 
tory and  then,  as  now,  the  gate  of 
the  West  was  at  Thunder  Bay  and 
here,  in  early  June  of  1870,  landed 
the  first  Wolseley  Expedition,  every 
preparation  having  been  made  for 
their  coming  by  the  late  S.  J.  Daw- 
son, C.E.,  in  charge  of  the  lines  of 
communication,  who  despatched  the 
previous  winter  Lindsay  Russell  (Ex- 
Surveyor-General)  over  laod  via  Du- 
luth.  to  accelerate  the  construction 
of  the  road  to  Shebandowan  Lake, 
some  forty-eiyht  miles  in  length,  in- 
cluding two  very  imposing  bridges 
over  the  Kaministiquia  and  Matta- 
win  Rivers. 

Owing  to  Mr.  Dawson's  foresight, 
enPTsry  and  ability,  combined  with 
Colonel  Wolseley's  oversight  and  the 
absence    of    intox-'cating    liquors       we 
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are  enabled  to  record  the  fact  that 
the  Expedition  was  a  complete  suc- 
cess, no  accident,  nor  sickness  was 
reported  and,  barring  occasional  wet 
days  and  attentive  mosquitos  and 
black  flies  there  was  no  cause  for  dis- 
content in  the  renowned  Military 
Picnic. 

Mr.  Dawson  devoted  hi>s  whole 
time  and  attention  to  the  numerous 
important  details  in  connection  with 
the  equipment  of  the  Transport  and 
preparing  to  meet  every  conceivable 
emergency.  On  him  fell  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  building  of  suitable 
boats— about  126,  weighing  from  700 
to  900  pounds  were  required — teams 
had  to  be  provided,  also  road-mak- 
ers, carpenters,  voyageurs,  and 
guides,  as  well  as  other  matters  too 
numerous  to   ment'ion. 

Not  a  little  caution  was  exercised 
by  him  in  providing  for  the  good- 
will of  the  Indians  along  the  route; 
the  clever  and  audacious  Chief 
"Blackstone,"  it  was  alleged,  would 
give  us  trouble,  but  beyond  taking 
notice  of  all  who  passed  and  playing 
the  role  of  a  successful  beggar,  no- 
thing   transpired. 

At  Fort  Frances  and  on  the  Rainy 
River  some  Sioux  were  met  with. 
However,  as  they  were  credited  with 
being  participants  in  the  Minnesota 
massacre,  they  were  by  no  means 
anxious  to  risk  any  disturbance  on 
the   British   side   of  the  border. 

The  trip  to  Fort  Garry,  about  six 
hundred  miles  (via  the  Winnipeg 
river)  was  made  by  the  troops  in 
less  than  six  weeks  and  the  return 
trip  took  less  than  a  month. 

The  distance  to  Fort  Frances,  208 
miles  from  where  embarkation  was 
made  by  Governor  Archibald's  party 
in  just  one  week  and  with  a  few  in- 
cidents in  connection  with  this  my 
story   ends. 

Our  two  canoes  were,  of  course, 
rivals  in  the  race  but  the  famous 
Eneas  Mentour  or  "Deerfoot,"  the 
steersman  of  the  Governor's  boat, 
had  no  trouble  in  disposing  of  any- 
one who  might  desire  to  pass  the 
canoe  which  carried  the  "Queen- 
mother's"    representative. 

As  the  writer  was  a  volunteer  since 
the  celebrated  Trent  affadr  and  al- 
ways proud  of  the  old  flag,  our  ar- 
rival  at   Fort   Frances   was   enlivened 


by  the  display  of  a  fifteen  foot  red 
ensign,  which  I  very  respectfully  ten- 
dered to  His  Honor  to  hoist  in  his 
canoe. 

In  addition  to  the  flag  a  large 
magnifying  glass  and  a  powerful 
magnet  I  had,  with  a  view  of  en- 
tertaining the  Indians  and  others  in 
that  remote  region,  carried  along  a 
first-class  Magic  Lantern,  and,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor, who  was  assured  by  both 
Hudson's  Bay  Agent  Mr.  Crowe,  and 
my  friend,  R.  I.  N.  Pither,  the  Resi- 
dent Indian  Agent,  that  no  trouble 
could  result,  I  had  the  great  pleas- 
ure of  giving  an  entertainment  which 
was  the  subject  of  many  a  fire- 
side tale  for  many  years  afterwards. 

The  capacious  storehouse  door 
was  fitted  with  a  white  cloth  screen, 
and,  having  secured  the  services  of 
the  dignified  Mr.  Chattellain  as  in- 
terpreter, picture  after  picture  was 
displayed. 

The  usually  sedate  Indian  could 
not  contain  himself  when  I  exhibited 
a  moving  picture  showing  a  large 
rat  crawling  over  a  bed  and  disap- 
pearing down  tne  mouth  of  a  man 
who  had  indulged  in  an  attractive 
cheese  diet  and  presumably  it  was 
the  feminine  portion  of  my  audience 
who  insisted  on  many  repetitions  of 
the  chromotype  pictures  with  kaleid- 
oscopic effects;  doubtless  they  saw 
an  infinite  variety  of  beautiful  pat- 
terns for  moccasins,  belts,  leggings, 
etc. 

On  the  fo1  lowing  morning  I  was 
aroused  early  by  Interpreter  Chat- 
tellain, who  escorted  the  various 
chiefs  to  my  tent  w'ith  a  request  for 
an   audience. 

He  stated  that  they  desired  to  ap- 
ologise for  the  unseemt'ngly  demons- 
trative conduct  of  the  younger  mem- 
bers of  the  bands,  and  that  they 
were  fully  aware  of  the  supernatural 
nature  of  the  performance  and  had 
acted   becomingly. 

On  being  informed  that  I  was  srlad 
to  hear  of  their  appreciations  of  the 
exhibition  and  that  it  would  be  re- 
peated shouM  the  opportunity  oc- 
cur,   they  departed  well  satisfied. 

I  might  mention  that,  camped 
here,  temoorarily.  was  Oaptam — now 
Cornel — Scott's    Company,    to    which 
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were  attached  Lieutenant — now  Brig- 
adier-General— MacDonald,  also  En- 
sign Bell  and  my  late  brother,  Col- 
or-Sergeant W.   W.   Russell. 

I  enjoyed  my  trip  immensely  and 
was  debghted  to  And  everyone,  were 
they  English,  Scotch,  Irish,  French, 
or  Indians,  all  cheerfully  working  to- 
gether for  the  common  good.      It  re- 


minds  me    of 
stanza  : — 


favorite      poet's 


"Britons    all,    be    joined    together, 
Work    together,    heart    and   soul, 
One    race,    one    hag,    one    fleet,     one 

throne, 
Britons,   hold   your   own." 


The  History  of  Thunder  Bay  in  Verse* 


FERGUS  BLACK,  B,  A.  M-D. 


Once  on  a  time,   when  the  Earth  was 

young — 
When   Manitou,    the   Indian   god, 
Was   still   engaged,    in  contest  strong, 
At   war   with   Chaos   and   old   Night, 
He   hurled      at      them   such   scorching 

darts, 
As  kindled  deep  Laurentian  fire, 
Ben  ath  the  sordid  crust  of  Earth, 
Which    caused    commotion    so    intense, 
As   shook    this    planet   to    its   core, 
"fwas  then  that  Manitou  did  plant, 
In   Earth's   receptive   bosom   broad, 


Full   many   a      bright      and   sparkling 

gem, 

o 

And   minerals   rich   of   every  kind, 

He    scattered      far,       with    bounteous 

CD 
CO 
00 

hand, 

The  wealth  of  ages  yet  to  come. 

With    trident    strong      this       seething 

mass, 
lie   tossed    in    mounds    and    hills    gro- 
tesque, 
And    mountain    range   extending   far, 
With       battlements       and       glistening 

domes, 
He  pitched  high   in  mid   air  to   cool. 
And    from    these    heights     he     viewed 

afar, 
For    many   a    .eague   both     east       and 

west, 
And   saw   a   rugged   line  that   formed 
The  hound'ry  of  an   inland  sea. 
Though    Manitou    was    then   possessed 
Of  manv  lakes,   both  large  and  small, 
In   parts  of  earth   he  had   reclaimed, 
He   said   that   this       compared      with 

these, 
Was   vastly   the   Superior. 
'Twas  thus  this  name  came  down    to 


us, 
And  in  our  hearts   doth  linger   still, 
And   will   be   lisped   by   children  yet 
For  many  ages  yet  to   come. 
With   search-lights    such   as   gods   em- 
ploy, 
He    flashed      from      murky    cloud      to 

earth. 
And  searched  this  sinuous  coast  afar, 
Until   he  found  a  beauteous  bay, 
Bedecked    with    many    an    island    gem, 
Though   not    as      yet      with      verdure 

clothed, 
And  guarded  to  the  north  and  east, 
By  natural  fortress  strong  and  high, 
Wherein  that   monstrous  giant   dwelt, 
Who  still  lies  supine  on  its  crest. 
Meanwhile   appeared      such      brilliant 

lights, 
And   such   electrical   display, 
As  ne'er  was  seen  by  mortal  eye, 
While    loud-mouthed    thunder     named 

the  bay, 
And      mountains      echoed     back      the 

name, 
And  bills   and  valleys   did   the  same, 
And    each    did    shout    with     loud     ac- 
claim, 
"It's  Thunder  Bay  !        It's      Thunder 

Bay  !" 
Then    from     the     far    off       west    and 

north. 
Great  Manitou,    with   finger  simony- 
Did  trace  a  furrow  deep  pnrl  wide, 
Which  wound  along  for  many  a  mile, 
Through  hill  and  glen  and     rock   and 

fen. 
Thus  marking   out  the  distant  cm  rse 
Of  some  great  river  yet  to  be. 
At  length,   when  ages  past  had  gone. 
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He   poured      his       bounteous      waters 
forth, 

And    deeply    drenched    the       mountain 

tops, 
While    many    a    laughing    rill      leaped 

down, 
And   mountain  torrents  rushing   wild, 
Sought     out      that      ancient      water- 
course, 
Which    wisdom's    finger    pointed    out, 
To    guide   them  to   the   inland   sea. 
So    thus        was      horn      this        infant 

stream, 
Which    flowed     along      with    tottering 

step, 
And   oft   received   with   rippling  smile, 
Its    watery    gifts      from      north      and 

south, 
Until    it    grew    to    wondrous    size, 
And    filled    its    bed      from       bank       to 

bank. 
Then   Manitou,    just   bending    low, 
Did  whisper   deep   into  her  breast, 
Such    awful    mysteries    of    the    past, 
As    only    rocks    and    rivers    know, 
And    are   not    soon    revealed    to    man. 
Then   with    his    bright    electric    pen, 
Across   the  lowering   face   of   night, 
In  many  a  sparkling  chain  of  fire, 
And    hieroglyphics   grand    and    bright, 
In   language   quite   unknown   to   earth 
He   writ   this   ancient   river's   name; 
Whiile   Thunder,    his   interpreter, 
From        rostrum      high      within       the 

clouds. 
Proclaimed   in   such    an   awful   tone, 
As    shook    the    trembling    rocks      be- 
low,— 
"Her    name    <is    Kaministiquia,  !" 
And    from    this    ceremonial    grand, 
The   christened   river   rolled    along, 
Through    many   a      winding     mile      in 

1 ength . 
And  many   a      changing      width      and 

depth. 
And    many      a      varying      change       o? 

mood. 
But   always   with   increasing   force, 
Until    she      spread       'tween     widening 

shores. 
And  moved  alone;  in  silent  stealth, 
Ad    if    she    felt    within   her   breast, 
Monitions   of    impending   fate. 
Anon  her  pent  up  feelings  burst; 
Her  ample  bosom  rose  and   fell; 
With      eager      haste,        and      graceful 

sweep, 
She   qu'ckly   passed   the   dizzy   verge. 
Of    Kakabeka's    awful   gulf, 


And  leaped   with   shout,    and  thunder- 
ing   roar, 
Into    that    chasm    dark    and    deep; 
And  there  she  sang,    is   sing'ng   still, 
The   Epic    of   the    wilderness; 
While    from    the     tinted       clouds       of 

spray, 
The  voice  of  many  waters  came, 
And     sang     in     tones     both   loud     and 

sweet, 
The    chorus    of   her    matchless    song. 
Then   down   the   rugged   channel    deep, 
With   towering   wall   on   either   side, 
Bedecked      with        sparkling       crystal 

gems, 
The    river    rolled    and      moaned       and 

tossed, 
With  many   a   flying  crest   of   foam, 
From    waves    that    whirled    in     mazy 

dance, 
Until    she    gained    a    wider    view, 
Which    gently    soothed    her      troubled 

breast, 
As      she      perceived      with     gladsome 

smile, 
A    peaceful    valley   broad   and   long, 
Reclining  in  the  mountain's  arms. 
Then  by  this  valley's  side  she  moved 
At  times   as   if   in  pensive   thought, 
Or   down  some  slight   inclining  plan?, 
She   ran      with      laughter      and     with 

song. 
And   thus   pursued   her    windino-   wav. 
Anon  appeared   far  in  the  east, 
Arising   from    the   earth   abrupt, 
What    seemed    some    mighty     rampart 

high, 
With   lofty   battlements   and   dome. 
To        guard      the      valley's        eastern 

gates; 
So   placed   perchance   by   Manitou, 
Who    named    this    fortress   Mount    Mc- 
Kay, 
A   name   thus   coming   down   to   us, 
And   to   that   mountain  cTn^ire   still. 
Shall   pass   to   ages   yet    untold. 
Approaching    this    deceptive    scene. 
Which    distance    paints      in       outl'nes 

dim. 
This   ancient    river   glided    on, 
With    such    quick    bends    and    tortuous 

curves. 
And   with   such  rapid    changing  views. 
As    formed    a    mov'ng    nicture   grand. 
Suggestions    of    some    fairy    land. 
Where    mountains    move    at    tou'h     of 

wand. 
At    length    she    came      with       grace 'ul 

sweep, 
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And  bent  before  that  rocky  throne. 
On  which  that   ancient  monarch   sat; 
And  from  her  calm  and  peaceful  face, 
Reflected   smiles  so  sweet  and  bright, 
As   lit   his  rugged   features   up, 
And    smoothed    some     wrinkles     from 

his    brow. 
Thus   on   she  moved   in   silent   peace, 
And      through        her      triple       outlets 

rolled, 
And    as    she   outward    calmly   flowed, 
She  was  received   with   wide  embrace, 
And.    resting    there,       she     whispered 

low, 
Her  secrets  to   the  inland   sea. 
Meanwhile   on  every   side   was   spread, 
A  continent,   it  seemed,   of  stone, 
A    boundless,    formless,    lifeless   waste, 
Whose   gloomy      breast      might       well 

conceal 
Chaotic   forces    lingering   still, 
Resisting    those    aesthetic    laws, 
That       issued      from    great    Wisdom's 

throne. 
Then    Manitou,    whose    magic    brush 
Was      d'pped      in      moss    and   grasses 

green, 
With   graceful    and   artistic    sweep, 
Did   paint  that  boundless   waste  a"ar, 
T'evond    that    small    encircling   rim, 
That      bounds      the      range   of  human 

sight. 
And   every  mountain's   rue-~ed   face, 
And   every  little  hill   and   glen, 
And  river  banks   and   valleys   broad, 
He  decked   in  every  varying  hue. 
That,    rests    and    sooths    the       human 

eye; 
And      painted      trees      of       wondrous 

height , 


And   scattered   them   both      far      and 

near, 
To   stand   erect   as   sentinels, 
And    guardians     of      this       land       re- 
claimed. 
And  he  adorned  the  river  banks, 
And    dressed    the      valleys     all       with 

care, 
With    buds    and      flowers      of       every 

hue, 
That   blends    with    varying    shades    of 

green. 
And  there  he  placed  the  sighing  pne, 
And    cedar    with    its    fragrance    sweet, 
The    spruce     with    sparkling       needles 

green, 
The   larch   decked   out      with      tassels 

gay, 
The      graceful      birch      with      silvered 

stem, 
The    poplar    with    its    palsied    leaf. 
The   Willow   with   its   drooping   spray, 
And    Gilead   with    its   healing   balm, 
And    clustered    ash    on   river's   brink, 
And  all  the  sh.rubbs  he  had  ordained. 
Then   every   cloud   that   scattered  far 
Its   wondrous   gifts    of   watery   gems, 
And   all  the  myriad  blades   of   grass. 
That  shed  their   dewy  tears  of  joy. 
And    every    smil'ing    flower    and    bud. 
And    shrubs    that    clap    their       hands 

with   ftlee, 
And    trees    that    waved      their      giant 

arms, 
\nd  Nature's  sweet,   benignant  smile, 
Did   each  and   all   attest  the  fact, 
That      Manit  ou's      great      work     was 

done, 
While  from   his   ancient   girdle   huno;. 
The   scalps   of   Chaos   and    old   Night. 
As   trophies   of   successful   war. 
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EARLY  PIONEER  DAYS 


By  JOHN  McLAURIN 


In  the  year  1864,  when  I  brought 
my  family  here,  there  were  not  many 
houses  here  then.  I  camped  where 
Elevator  "D"  now  stands.  There  was 
standing  there  a  fine  little  grove  of 
small  poplars,  so  I  took  my  axe  in 
the  morning,  and  in  two  days,  all 
alone,  I  had  my  shanty  built,  and 
my  family  of  four  nicely  under  cover, 
and  after  all  my  belongings  were 
placed  inside  of  a  ten  by  twelve, 
there  was  not  much  room  to  flounce 
around.  The  next  question  was,  how 
to  get  lumber  to  build  a  fit  house  to 
live  in,  so  I  got  a  man  who  had  an 
open  sail-boat  about  thirty  foot 
keel,  and  we  set  sail  in  the  morning 
for  Copper  Harbor  across  Lake  Sup- 
erior (no  saw  mills  here  those  days, 
nothing  but  the  whip  sawn) .  We  ar- 
rived there  the  second  day  out.  Next 
day  I  bought  my  lumber,  and  we  put 
it  on  board,  3,000  feet,  all  ready  for 
an  early  start  next  morning,  and 
Capt.  Lambert  mailed  his  letter,  for 
which  he  got  $5-0.00  for  mailing  it 
on  the  American  side,  as  there  was 
a  good  deal  of  jumping  of  mining 
claims  in  those  days,  and  it  was  a 
matter  of  time.     Next  morning  it  was 


fair  wind,  and  we  hoisted  sail  at 
sunrise,  wing  and  wing,  and  we  had 
a  glorious  sail  across  Lake  Super- 
ior. We  landed  at  Elevator  "D"  at 
twelve  o'clock?  that  night,  only  four 
days  out  after  lying  off  one  day  at 
Copper  Harbor,  Keeweenaw  Point, 
U.S.  The  next  conundrum  was  to 
get  help  to  build  the  house.  All  the 
Mission  men  were  gone  fishing.  The 
flatted  timber  was  6  inches  thick,  18 
and  24  feet  long,  so  I  went  to  work 
all  alone,  to  put  in  the  foundation, 
hoping  some  stray  man  would  come 
my  way,  but  no  such  luck.  I  worked 
away,  putting  up  one  end  at  a  time 
on  peeled  poplar  skid,  and  when  it 
got  so  high  it  would  slip  back  on 
me,  when  I  went  to  shove  the  other 
end  up,  I  had  to  have  my  wife  hold 
a  prop  to  keep  it  from,  slipping  back. 
So  I  worked  along  in  that  shape  un- 
til I  got  the  plate  on  just  eleven 
rounds  in  eleven  days,  and  I  finished 
the  house  18x24  in  two  months  and 
had  my  family  in  it  for  Christmas 
Eve.  I  chinked  it  with  moss  and 
shavings,  no  lime  to  be  got  for  love 
or  money,  but  it  was  warm  as  pie. 
This  was  where  the  large  tanks  of 
Elevator  "D"  now  stand. 
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Early  Recollections  and  Reminiscences 
of  Fort  William 


BY  JOHN  KING. 


My  recollection  into  the  history  of 
Fort  William  goes  as  far  back  as 
the  year  1878.  That  year  I  landed 
on  the  shores  of  the  Kaministiquia 
in  a  place  called  Town  t'lot,  now 
known  as  West  Fort  William,.  The 
population  at  that  time  was  about 
seventy-five  white  people.  The  C.P.- 
R.  was  laid  from  the  Coal  Dock, West 
Fort,  to  a  point  called  Buda  Tun- 
nel. There  was  no  ballast  on  the 
tracks  at  that  tim<_».  At  the  Coal 
Dock  they  unloaded  the  rails  for  the 
construction  of  the  C.P.R.,  also  the 
coal.  .The  only  trains  running  were 
made  up  of  flat  cars  and  of  one 
flat  car  made  into  a  caboose  for 
first  class  passengers.  There  were 
then  only  three  engines  calTd  No. 
"4,"  "5,"  and  "6,"  In  1878  I 
worked  as  brakeman  on  the  C.P.R. 
and  had  the  honor  to  be  one  of  the 
crew  that  took  up  to  W^abigoon  the 
party  of  the  Marquis  of  Lome  and 
Princess  Louise,  daughter  of  Queen 
Victoria.  For  the  occasion  we  had 
all  the  cars  decorated  with  bunting 
and  flags.  We  lunched  them  at  Twin 
take,  near  Gull  River,  and  from  Wa- 
bigoon  they  continued  their  journey 
west  by  canoe. 

In  the  fall  of  1881  I  took  up  five 
car  loads  of  glycerine  from  the  pow- 
der house  east  of  Fort  William  to 
Riley  Siding.  This  glycerine  was  for 
blasting  the  rock  on  Section  B.  It 
was  hauled  on  sleighs  from  Riley 
Siding  to  Eagle*  River.  Each  team 
carried  two  red  flags  for  danger,  one 
in  front  and  one  behind.  In  1881 
the  population  of  Town  Plot  was 
about  POO  souls  and  the  tax  revenue 
about   five   hundred   dollars. 


In  1883-4  we  unloaded  the  first 
grain  crop  that  came  from  the  West 
with  wheel  barrows  into  a  shed 
built  on  the  Kaministiquia  River  at 
West  Fort  William.  In  the  spring 
this  grain  was  loaded  into  boats 
again  with  wheel-barrows.  The  first 
year  we  unloaded  about  one-half  a 
million  bushels.  The  same  year  the 
C.P.R.  built  the  track  from  West 
Fort  to  East  Fort,  now  called  Fort 
William.  There  was  a  small  station 
built    also. 

I  will  also  mention  a  few  of  the 
most  important  events  which  hap- 
pened in  the  district  east  of  Fort 
William  in  1883-4-5  under  the  Gov- 
ernment  construction. 

In  1884,  if  I  remember  well,  the 
winter  was  unusually  severe  and  the 
Government.  asked  the  C.P.R.  to 
clear  the  snow  from  Fort  William 
to  Nepigon,,  where  they  were  build- 
ing the  road.  The  Government  was 
not  equipped  for  such  work.  I  was 
still  with  the  C.P.P.  and  as  foreman 
was  asked  to  undertake  the  work. 
We  took  about  one  hundred  men. 
three  engines  and  a  snow  plow.  The 
snow  that  year  was  piled  up,  in  some 
places,  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet 
high,  the  highest  around  Loon  Lake. 
We  had  to  work  with  great  care  as 
the  track  was  not  ballasted.  I  re- 
member it  took  us  two  days  to  run 
seventy  miLs.  That  we  were  wel- 
come at  Nepigon  goes  without  say- 
ing, for  they  were  in  great  need  of 
supplies. 

Then  came  the  Riel  rebellion  in  the 
North  West.  The  troops  were  taken 
through  on  the  C.P.R.  as  far  as 
Jack  Fi:sh.  The  tunnel  not  being 
completed    and    the    rails       not      ccn- 
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nected,  the  soldiers  had  to  cross  the 
Jack  Fish  Bay  on  the  ice  and  take 
the  train  on  the  other  side.  Fort 
William,  Port  Arthur,  Rat  Portage 
and  Gore  Bay  organized  a  riflo  com- 
pany under  the  command  of  Major 
Pay,  Captain  Smith  and  Lieutenant 
IT.  Elliott.  So  you  see  we  had  pret- 
ty nearly  as  good  military  protec- 
tion then  as  we  have  now. 

In  1885  I  was  in  charge  of  the  con- 
struction   of   the      road    and    we    laid 


Also  in  that  same  year  they  start- 
ed to  build  Elevator  A.  We  laid  the 
track  in  the  yard  and  the  Elevator. 
They  had  then  only  three  tracks. 
One  their  main  line,  another  to  the 
Coal  Pock  and  one  into  the  Eleva- 
tor. The  first  shed  in  East  Fort  war- 
where  Elevator  B  stands  to-day.  The 
merchants  had  to  cross  the  track  on 
Stewart   Street  to  get  their  freight. 

Now  we  unload  coal  here  by  the 
one  hundred   thousand  tons.    In   1886 
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the  track  from  the  present  station  to 
the  diamond  in  Port  Arthur.  Wc«  took 
up  the  rail  on  the  Prince  Arthur 
Landing  Spur,  which  the  Canadian 
Northern  use  as  their  main  line  to- 
day. In  that  year  the  C.P.R.  built 
their  first  dock  at  East  Fort  of 
about  two  hundred  fC.vt  frontage, 
where  now  stands  Shed  No  1  They 
aiso  put  up  a  patent  derrick  with 
machinery  of  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  wide  by  four  hundred  feet 
long  to  unload  the  coal  by  buckets. 
This  was  the  fastest  system  of  un- 
loading  coal   at   that   time. 


there  were  twenty-six  thousand  tons 
of  American  coal  delivered  here.  The 
revenuj  on  that  coal  was  Fourteen 
Thousand  dollars.  The  depth  of  the 
harbor  was  at  that  time  fifteen  feet, 
lour.  Now  we  have  iweniy-iour  feet 
of  harbor  aeptii.  me  pop^LiLion 
in  1886  was  about  two  thousand 
souls.  In  1888  where  now  is  Victor- 
ia Avenue  was  then  a  thick  forest. 
In  that  year  the  work  <.vas  started  to 
cut  the  road  from  Simpson  Street 
by  Victoria  Avenue,  Syndicate  Aven- 
ue and  up  to  Frederiea  Street.  The 
roads    were   graded    but    hardly   pass- 
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able  with  a  team.  In  1885  we  had 
two  telephones,  Mr.  McLaurin  and 
1  being;  the   lucky  ones. 

On  the  site  now  occupied  by  the 
Bank  of  Montreal  E.  Pelletier  put  up 
the  first  store  under  a  tent,  and  w7e 
were  more  than  once  glad  of  the 
shelter  in  the  rough  w7eather.  On  the 
corner  of  Syndicate  Avenue  and  Vic- 
toria Avenue  doe  McNabb  built  the 
first  hotel.  Then  came  the  Mireault 
Hotel,  and  then  the  Avenue,  then 
came   the   King   &    Pelletier      General 


Piper   was  the  big  nardware  man. 

The  crop  of  wheat  in  1886  was 
thrc»3  million  bushels  and  in  1887 
there  was  about  five  million  bushels. 
This  year,  1909,  the  wheat  crop 
alo-ne  is  estimated  at  one  hundred 
and  seventy-six  million  bushels.  It 
would  be  hard  to  say  how  many 
wheelbarrows  it  would  take  to  un- 
load this  year's  crop  of  wheat. 

In  1888  with  Mr,  John  McKellar  as 
Reeve,  the  C.P.R.  was  induced  to 
come   from    Port   Arthur    to   Fort  Wil- 
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store,  where  is  now  the  Roy  build- 
ing. At  that  time  the  whole  popu- 
lation was  supplied  with  fresh  water 
bv  Stewart  Thorn  with  an  outfit  con- 
sisting of  two  barrels  and  a  one- 
horse  wagon. 

Dr.  Baker  vas  then  the  only  Ton- 
sorial  Artist.  His  studio  was  situa- 
ted in  West  Fort.  If  any  of  us 
wanted  a  shave  we  had  to  climb  in- 
to a  h<'gh  chair  with  a  straight 
board  for  head-rest. 

Mr.  H.  O.  Grant  used  to  supply  us 
with    "The    staff    of    life"    and    W.    S. 


Ham.  We  granted  them  an  exemp- 
tion from  taxation  for  twenty  years. 
I  was  a  Councillor  that  year  and 
voted  for  the  exemption.  From  then 
on  Fort  William  started  to  build  up 
in  earnest,  and  year  after  year  we 
see  it  grow  wronderfully.  The  people 
of  Fort  William  to-day  owe  a  great 
deal  of  gratitude  to  our  departed 
and  regretted  Major  John  McKellar, 
and  if  I  had  my  vish  the  first  monu- 
ment ever  erected  in  Fort  William 
would  be  to  that  man,  for  he  was 
the  sower  and   we  are  the  harvesters 
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The  Fort  William  Ice  Jam  and  Port 
Arthur  Ice  Shove* 


BY  PETER  McKELLAR 


What  gave  rise  in  the  early  days 
to  doubt  and  fear  about  the  Fort 
William  Ice  Jam  and  the  Port  Ar- 
thur Ice  Shove  is  as  follows: 

About  186-0,  as  reported  by  many 
eye  witnesses,  the  winter  was  cold, 
with  deep   snow   and  thick   ice.       The 


few  people  in  the  district.  They  re- 
sided at  the  Indian  Mission  and  at 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  post 
on  the  Kaministiquia  River.  The 
Mission  was  on  high  land  and  was 
undisturbed.  The  Hudson's  Bay  Post 
consisted   of   from  twelve      to   sixteen 


THE  OLD  FORT 


spring  opened  out  warm  with  heavy 
rains.  The  Kaministiquia  River 
hroke  up,  while  the  ice  was  firm  on 
the  Bay.    At  that  time  there  were  but 


buildings,  situated  on  the  low  land 
next  the  river,  at  an  elevation  of 
about  five  feet  above  the  Bay.  These 
buildings   were  located     at  about   the 
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point  where  McTavish  St.  strikes  the 
river  at  the  present  time.  Mr.  John 
Mclntyre  was  in  charge  of  the  Hud- 
son Bay  Company  Post  at  the  time, 
and  often  spoke  about  the  flood.  Mr. 
Colin  Rankin,  of  Mattawa,  was  an 
officer  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany and  was  at  Fort  William  on  the5 
occasion  of  the  ice  jam  in  1860. 
He  was  visiting  the  McKellar  family 
of  Fort  AVilliam  about  two  months 
ago,  and  told  me  that  the  Fort  Wil- 
liam flood  was  caused  by  an  ice 
jam  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  ; 
that  the  water  and  broken  ice  back- 
ed up  and  flooded  over  the  low  land. 
It  covered  the  dwelling  house  floors 
of  the  Company  to  the  depth  of  two 
to  three  feet  of  water,  and  the  peo- 
ple s  had  to  go.  upstairs  for  a  few 
hours.  The  jam  soon  gave  way,  and 
tWe  water  subsided  to  its  normal 
level  in  about  one  hour.  Some  of 
the  small  boats  were  carried  back  to 
the  bush,  but  little  or  no  damage 
was   done. 

I  may  mention  that  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  had  built  and  occupied 
these  buildings  for  over  fifty  years, 
and  had  not  experienced  any  incon- 
venience from  high  water  until  the 
occasion   of  the   ice   jam  referred  to. 

The  second  ice  jam  occurred  at 
Fort  Wilbam  in  1881,  and  the  third 
and  last  one  in  1893,  the  two  last 
being  practically  repetitions  of  the 
first. 

The  Fort  Arthur  ice  shove  took 
place  about  1880,  and  I  understand 
that  it  was  on  the  same  season  as 
that  on  which  the  first  Fort  William 
ice  jam  occurred.  Mr.  Firank  Brown, 
a  pioneer  trapper,  o'n-ned  the  only 
house,  a  log  building,  in  the  old 
sPe  of  Port  Arthur.  It  stood  near 
where  the  Mariaggi  Hotel  now 
stands.  The  only  other  building  in 
the  locality  was  that  of  Capt.  Rob- 
ert Mc  Vicar  *  which  stood  on  the 
north  side  of  the1  McVicar  Creek, 
near  its  mouth.  Several  parties  wit- 
nessed   the    ice   shove.       They   said    it 


was  on  a  beautiful  day  in  the  spring 
and  the  ice  appeared  strong  on  the 
Bay.  A  land  breeze  came  up  and 
drove  the  ice  away  from  the  shore 
Tor  some  miles,  and  the  people 
thought  it  had  gone  out  for  good, 
but  suddenly  the  wind  changed,  and 
a  light  breeze  came  up  from  the 
east.  In  a  little  while  they  noticed 
the  ice  coming  back.  It  kept  com- 
ing and  coming  until  it  struck  the 
shore  with  fearful  crashing.  They 
said  it  was  a  sight  never  to  be 
forgotten,  to  see  that  great  field  of 
solid  blue  ice,  about  three  feet  in 
thickness  and  miles  in  extent,  com- 
ing onward,  breaking  down  trees, 
moving  rocks,  and  crushing  and 
piling  ice  in  miniature  mountains 
along  the  shore.  It  was  several 
weeks  later  before  all  these  ice 
mounds  had   disappeared. 

Mr.  Brown's  house  was  moved  back 
on  its  foundation  many  feet.  A  large 
boulder  weighing  many  tons  had  pre- 
viously stood  some  yards  from  the 
shore,  so  that  canoes  and  small 
boats  passed  inside-  but  this  rock 
was  lifted  entirely  out  of  the  lake 
and  left  high  and  dry  upon  the  shore. 
Brown's  house  and  the  rock  or 
boulder  stood  there  for  many  years, 
and  were  pointed  out  as  monuments 
of  the  Great  Ice   Shove. 

Mr.  Brown  was  much  alarmed  at 
the  t^me,  and  moved  back  on  the 
Poor  Lake  trail  and  cleared  a  farm 
and  built  a  home,  in  which  he  has 
lived  for  many  yeraxs,  and  may  be 
found  there  at  the  present  time. 
The  impression  made  upon  his  mind 
was  so  strong,  that  for  many  years 
he  entertained  his  visitors  with  the 
account   of  the   Great  Ico   Shove 

Th^se  noted  incidents  occurred  three 
years  before  my  arrival  here.  and 
were  still  very  fresh  in  the  m.inds  of 
the  settlers,  and  the  subject  of  fre- 
quent talk.  Every  co1d  and  sno'  try 
winter  for  a  number  of  years  there- 
after brought  a  recurrence  of  dread 
to  the   minds   of  Port  Arthurites   lest 
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a  catastrophe  should  occur  at  Fort 
William;  and  the  people  of  the  latter 
settlement  were  not  less  solicitous 
for  the  safety  of  their  friends  in  the 
neighboring  village,  in  case  of  an- 
other fearful  ice  shove. 

Twenty  years  passed,  one  after  an- 
other, without  any  flood,  jam  or 
shove,  until  1881,  when  the  second 
ice  jam  on  the  Kaministiquia  River 
occurred.  It  looked  quite  formidable, 
as  will  be  seen  by  the  accompanying 
photographs    of   the   third    jam   which 


are  as   follows: 

"April  24,  1881— Sunday— A  few  in 
church.  The  first  rain  and  thunder- 
storm this  season.  Mail  came;  ice 
good  on  Lake." 

"April  25,  Monday- -A  rough, windy 
day.  The  ice  on  the  river  commenced 
breaking  up  and  driving  by  noon. 
After  noon  the  river  commenced  to 
rise,  and  the  ice  to  run  very  rapidly, 
about      two     and      a  half     miles      an 
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was  similar  to  the  other  two.  Wild 
reports  were  flying  around  the  coun- 
try about  the  great  destructive  flood 
at  Port  William.  When  the  smoke 
had  cleared  away  it  was  found  that 
little  harm  had  been  done,  as  was 
true  of  the  first  jam,  twenty  years 
before. 

I  anticipated  that  the  reports  of 
this  ice  jam  would  be  greatly  exag- 
gerated, to  the  detriment  of  Fort 
William,  so  I  wrote  down  in  my 
journal  the  actual  results  of  the 
flood,    as   noted    on      the   spot,    which 


hour.  It  ;.vas  still  solid  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river.  Soon  the  ice  be- 
gan to  jam  back.  By  four  o'clock 
p.m.    it   reached   the   Mission.  The 

water  rose  and  covered  the  low  land 
below  the  Fort,  in  front  of  the  barn, 
in  front  of  the  Mc Vicars,  and  at 
John  McLaurin's.  Two  pieces  of 
the  road  have  been  covered  with  ice 
two  to  three  feet  thick,  the  piece 
from  the  corner  below  Mclntyre's  to 
within  one  hundred  feet  of  the  school 
house  bridge,  and  again  from  oppo- 
site the  mill  to  the  turn  at  the  Fort. 
.John  and  I  drove  with  the  buggy  but 
bad    to    go    through    the    fields  at 
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those  places.  The  Morrison  family 
left  the  house  and  came  up  to  the 
Fort,  the  whole  place  below  being 
covered  with  water.  After  we  left 
(about  six  o'clock)  it  rose  higher  and 
covered  the  fields  for  the  most  part 
up  to  opposite  the  mill,  and  got  up 
to  the  floor  level  of  Mr.  Richards' 
dwelling  house  (the  Fort  house).  A 
little  water  went  in  but  did  not  cov- 
er the  floor.  The  family  got  afraid 
nnd  went     to       Weigand's  and        The 


in  a  scries  of  undulations.  The  tug 
that  was  tied  to  it  was  not  carried 
away,  nor  the  old  piles  moved,  or  hut 
a  few.  Eighty  cords  of  wood,  or  more 
that  was  piled  alongside,  four  feet 
high,  were  left  unmoved,  with  Die  ex- 
ception of  a  few  sticks  off  the  ends 
of  the  outer  tiers.  The  wagon,  bug- 
gy, sleighs,  racks,  etc.,  that  were 
lying  in  front  of  the  Fort  barn  were 
not  moved.  The  low  land  next  the 
river,    in   front   of   the   dwelling   house 
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Landing  (Port  Arthur) .  The  vessel 
"Richardson"  was  hoisted  on  to  the 
bank,  where  low.  The  tug  leaked 
badly  in  the  morning,  lying  at  the 
dock.  One  of  the  dredge  scows  was 
carried  away.  The  "Jessie"  and  a 
number  of  small  boats  were  only 
shoved  in  a  little  further  on  shore. 
The  old,  rotten,  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany dock  was  badly  injured,  the 
covering     °ing  moved  a  little  and  left 


on  the  Island  (at  the  mill)  was  cov- 
ered with  water  and  ice,  and  some 
wood  carried  away.  John  McLaur- 
in's  wood,  that  was  piled  at  his  low 
dock,  was  partly  carried  away,  and 
his  two  small  buildings  that  were 
alongside  of  his  dock  were  moved  a 
few  rods,  also  his  scow.  Mr.  Caddey's 
(the  Government  engineer)  boathouse 
was  carried  away.  C.  N.  Black  lost 
seventy  to   eighty  cords  of   wood.   In- 
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Section  No.  1  — Sketch  showing  the  Kaministiquia   Bar   before  dredging  at  the  time  of  the  first  flood  in 

1860 Section  2— Sketch  showing  the  Kaministiquia    Bar  at    the  time    of  the  two  second  floods  in 

1881  and  1893  after  some  dredging  had  been  done 
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golls'  and  the  Government  dock  were 
covered  with  water.  The  water  at 
its  highest  was  about  seven  to  eight 
feet  above  its  normal  level.  A  great 
deal  of  old  timber  and  wood  went 
out  with  the  ice.  The  ice  was  a 
foot  or  more  in  thickness,  in  blocks, 
and  in  great  quantities.  There  was 
no  force  to  the  water  outside  of  the 
channel;  it  simply  flooded  back  On 
to  the  land.  The  ice  got  vent,  and 
the  water  went  down  rapidly,  about 
seven   o'clock   in  the   evening." 

"April  26.  The  river  was  down 
six  feet  from  the  highest  point  it 
had  gained  yesterday.  I  was  down 
at  the  Fort.  The  water  did  not  rise 
to  the  floor  of  the  Fort  dwelling- 
house,  but  in  Richards'  house  a  small 
piece  of  the  floor  got  wet,  In  Morri- 
son's house,  he  claimed  the  water  to 
be  about  sixteen  inches  over  the 
floor.  (Judge)  Laird  and  a,  lot  of 
the  Landing  folks  were  over,  seeing 
it.  There  was  no  ice  in  the  Fort 
yard,  but  there  were  scattered  blocks 
on  the  cricket  field.  The  road  was, 
at  its  highest,  about  covered  over 
to  the  bush,  at  the  other  side  of  the 
fields,  so  that  Morrison  and  the  rest 
were  able  to  go  in  a  boat  that  far, 
in  the   ditch,    but   not   on   the   land." 

Miss  Mary  McKellar's  diary  gives 
a  complete  account  of  the  3rd  ice 
jam  on  May  10,  1893  and  shows  it 
to  be  similar  to  the  others.  She  says 
the  winter  had  been  extremely  cold, 
with  deep  snow.  The  ice  on  the  bay 
was  solid  and  the  river  jammed  at 
the  mouth  and  flooded  the  low  lands. 
There  was  much  excitement.  Some 
flour  wTas  injured  at  Elevator  C,  and 
also  Piper's  lime  that  was  in  our  old 
warehouse.  Outside  of  that  there  was 
little  harm  done.  Next  day,  May  11, 
the  river  was  down  to  it's  usual  con- 
dition. During  the  last  30  years 
there  had  been  only  one  flood  like 
it. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  foregoing 
that  these  were  ice  jams,  and  not  de- 
vastating river  floods,  like  those  that 
occur  on  many  rivers  and  cause  much 
destruction  of  life  and  property.  A 
flood  of  that  nature  can  never  occur 
on  the  Kaministiquia  River,  as  long 
as  the  topographical  features  of  the 
locality  remain  as  they  now  are;  and 
we  need  not  worry  about  that,  as 
only  a  cataclysm  could  effect  such  a 
change.  The  drainage  area  of  the 
Kaministiquia  is  comparatively  small 


extending  back  only  about  one  hun- 
dred miles.  There  are  two  large  re- 
servoirs within  forty  miles  of  the 
mouth  of  the  river, — the  Dog  Lake 
and  the  Shebandowan  Lake,  with  a 
combined  area  of  about  two  hundred 
square  miles.  The  greatest  freshets 
of  rain  and  snow  that  could  come 
would  only  raise  these  great  reser- 
voirs  a  few  feet  The 
excess       of        water  would 

take  weeks  to  flow  off  by  the  river, 
instead  of  rushing  out  in  a  few  days, 
as  is  the  case  with  rivers  of  great 
length  and  great  drainage  area,  and 
with  no  great  reservoirs  near  the 
mouth  to  impound  the  waters. 

The  ice  jam  cannot  occur  again 
on  the  Kaministiquia  River,  as  long 
as  the  harbor  is  used  for  shipping. 
The  channel  through  the  bar  is  now 
three  hundred  feet  wide  and  twenty- 
two  feet  deep.  No  ice  that  comes 
down  the  river  could  jam  in  so  great 
an  opening,  even  were  there  no  Ka- 
kabeka  Falls  to  break  it  into  com- 
paratively small  pieces.  Even  before 
dredging  with  only  five  to  six  feet 
of  water  over  the  bar  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  there  was  only  one  ice 
jam  in  the  memory  of  white  people, 
for  a  period  of  seventy  years,  up  to 
1880,  and  this  was  trifling  in  its  ef- 
fects The  accompanying  plans, 
drawn  to  scale,  will  show  very  con- 
clusively the  impossibility  of  an  ice 
jam    occurring   hereafter. 

There  was  nothing  strange  about 
the  mouth  of  the  river  getting  jam- 
med with  the  conditions  shown  on 
plan  No.  1,  but  it  is  remarkably 
strange  that  during  seventy  years,  at 
least,  it  only  jammed  once  before 
1873,  when  the  first  dredging  was 
done.  The  jam  in  1881  found  the 
opening  through  the  bar  at  the 
mouth  extremely  small  as  will  be 
seen  by  the  dotted  lines  on  Section 
2.  The  channel  through  the  bar  will 
never  be  smaller  than  shown  on  plan 
No.  2,  while  shipping  visits  the  docks 
of  Fort  William,  but  on  the  contra- 
ry will  be  enlarged  from  time  to 
time. 

In  regard  to  the  Port  Arthur  ice 
shove,  it  may  never  occur  again  in 
the  same  way;  and  if  it  did,  it  could 
do  no  harm  with  a  good  breakwater 
in  front  of  the  city,  as  at  the  pre- 
sent time.  The  ice  would  pile  over 
the  breakwater,  and  break  down 
harmlessly  along  the  inside. 
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